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against James VI. By giving a little help here and a
little there, by preventing the complete triumph of
any party, she hoped to avoid real \var. And this is
the key to her somewhat obscure policy. But
moreover, as has been seen, she disliked rebellion ;
partly from a fear that the example might prove
disastrous to her own peace, partly from her hijjh
idea of the sacredness of the royal office. And the
influence of her favourite. Leicester, must not be
ignored ; she occasionally followed his advice and, as
has been said, that advice was always contrary to
Cecil's. It was only when the danger as well as the
impossibility of temporising any longer was brought
home to her, by the discovery of BahmgtoiVs plot,
that she at last consented to adopt the policy which
her ministers had so long advocated in vain. Mary
owed her long immunity from punishment to
Klizabcth's fear of forcing an open rupture with
Spain, and her execution was a sign that such a
rupture had been decided upon.

In the settlement of the Church, the great event of
the first half of the reign, Kli/,abeth's love of com-
promise is equally obvious. Her own religious
convictions were not strong ; in so far as she had
any views on doctrine, they were Catholic rather than
Protestant. But she was compelled by political
necessity to break with Rome. The daughter of
Anne Boleyn was illegitimate in the eyes of all true
Catholics ; her title in the throne was denied by
many, and the Papacy consistently refused to
recognise her. As a result, the Act of Supremacy
was necessary to her safety ; she was unable to